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ALL SET 
FOR THE 
RECORD! 

Donald Campbell and his 
team are now making their final 
preparations at Lake Eyre, in 
Australia, for an attempt on the 
world land-speed record with 
the Proteus Bluebird. 



Donald Campbell 


This will be Donald’s second 
attempt to break the late John 
Cobb’s record of 394 mph, 
which has stood for 15 years. 
His first attempt was in 1960, 
when he cheated death in 
a 350 mph crash in the first 
Bluebird at the Bonneville Salt 
Flats, Utah, USA. 

Campbell already holds the 
world speed record on water 
with an average of 260 mph, 
which he reached on Lake 
Coniston in 1959. 




Commander Cousteau and his underwater house 


EXPLORERS 10 LIVE 
UNDER WATER 


A N . underwater community in the Red Sea is planned by 
Commander Jacques Cousteau, the famous French diver. 
From this headquarters he will be able to conduct underwater 
exploration on a scale never attempted before. 


The first “ house ” was recently 
shipped from Nice in southern 
France. This contains four 
rooms and an entrance hall with 
many modern comforts. The 
village follows Commander 
Cousteau’s experiment last 
autumn, when two men lived for 
a week in an undersea “house” 
in the Mediterranean. (We 


showed pictures of this in C N.) 

He has not disclosed his 
immediate plans for this village 
or its exact location and depth. 
But he has spoken of his visions 
of an undersea community. 

Commander Cousteau foresees 
dwellings erected at varying 
depths in the sea, housing as 
many as 24 people, including 


H MS Dreadnought, Britain’s 
first nuclear submarine. 
Next week, on the centre 
pages, CN will take you on a 
tour of this wonderful new 
vessel, which went into 
service on 23rd April—St. 

George’s Day. 


himself. A small nuclear plant 
would provide enough energy to 
supply air. 

Anti-shark cages will provide 
divers with refuge in case of 
attack. 

Mr. Edwin A. Link, an 
American underwater pioneer, 
is also planning to submerge a 
“house” off Bermuda or the 
Bahamas. 
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Letters from readers are always very 
welcome. Write to : The Editor, 
Ch ildren's Newspaper, Fleet way House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 

■BBBBBnnnanaBHHBaaiBBanBOHnBBasiEaHBnaaBHHHnaBBnsaKnHHBBHBBBBnnannnBB 

thickens was fond of 66 Ye Old King’s Mead” ! 



Weed-killers and birds 


Dear Sir,—Recently I visited a 
wood and found a number of 
dead wood pigeons. They were all 
in perfect condition except for the 
feathers near the stomach. They 
were disorganised or even missing. 

The birds had obviously been 
poisoned by feeding on grain. 
They are, of course, pests, but 
they are not the only birds affected 
by these insecticides and weed¬ 
killers. In the papers recently a 
decrease in the numbers of hawks 
and falcons was mentioned, due 
to their preying on poisoned mice 
and voles. In fact, only two or 
three hawks and falcons are 
increasing in number, and they 
are found in Spain—a country 
where there is little or no modern 
agriculture. 

I think this slaughter must be 


stopped quickly. After all, 
scientists have produced a weed¬ 
killer which will not kill grass; 
why cannot they produce one 
which will not harm birds? 

This problem is becoming an 
increasingly dangerous one, if we 
are to retain the variety of species 
which we are lucky enough to 
have now. If it is not solved soon, 
our country will become still and 
silent. 

Graham Davey, Cambridge. 

Maxwell Knight pointed out the 
dangers of poison sprays in our 
issue of 20th April. Also, the 
Ministry of Agriculture has a 
voluntary agreement with fanners 
that they should not use poisonous 
chemicals on the seeds they sow 
in the spring. The Ministry assures 
us that this is already having good 
effect. Editor. 


Dear Sir ,— I would like to tell 
you about a historic inn in my 
home town, Chigwell. “Ye Old 
King’s Head ’’ is the name of the 
inn, which dates back to Stuart 
times. 

From 1713 it was used for 
meetings of the “court of attach¬ 
ment of Waltham Forest,” and 
later, in the 1850s, was much 
favoured as a resort of public 
authorities banqueting at the 
general expense. 

Charles Dickens wrote Barnaby 
Budge in this inn. He told his 
friend, John Forster, who was his 
future biographer, to come and 
join him. Here is part of his letter 
to Forster: 

“Name your own day for 
going. Such a delicious old inn 
opposite the churchyard—such a 
lovely ride—such beautiful forest 
scenery—such an out-of-the-way 
rural place—such a sexton." 

P. J. Cremonini (13), Chigwell. 

He wrote to 
the Football 
Feayue 

Dear Sir,—I read with interest 
your article. Referees Get 
Younger (9th March issue) and, 
being interested in football, I 
wrote to Alan Hardaker, Secretary 
of the Football League, for 
details. 

I was thrilled when I received 
a letter from the Football League 
and was even more thrilled when 
1 saw that the letter had been 
personally signed by the Secretary. 

Julian Morgan, Liverpool, 


Ho you Tapesjtond ? Susanna wants a pen-pal . . . 



Hong Kong and its harbour—across the water is Kowloon, part 
of Hong Kong Colony, and, beyond, the Nine Dragons Range in 
Communist China. Hong Kong Government. 


Dear Sir,—Most weeks in CN, 
one reads of boys and girls 
requiring pen-pals. I wonder how 
many know about the modern and 
even more exciting way of 
learning about other people ? 
Thousands enjoy it already, and it 
is called “Tapesponding.” 

If any teenage readers of C N 
living in Britain or anywhere else 
in the world would like to 
tapespond, i.e. to exchange tape 
recordings with people with similar 
interests, would they write to me, 
stating age and all interests or 
hobbies. 

1 shall willingly forward their 
names and addresses to the 
American Tape Exchange, USA. 

Peter J. Darlington (16), 13 
Whitemore Road, Shrewsbury. 



400 FREE STAMPS 

Sent immediately to all new mem¬ 
bers of the 4 Star Stamp Club as an 
introductory offer to our wonder¬ 
ful approvals, together with 
details of MONTHLY FREE GIFTS. 
Write now, with 6d. for postage 
and packing. Ask your parents' 
permission. 

fldtKiiturcs £td, 

(CN8), 

17 Gussiford Lane, Exmouth, Devon 

We also cater for the more advanced 
Colonial collector. May we send you a 
selection ? 



Dear Sir,—I am very anxious 
that I could have some pen-pals 
in your homeland. My hobbies 
are: Music, reading, collecting 
photographs, etc. 

Will you please print my name 
in the newspaper ? Thank you 
very much ? 

Susanna Chung (20), 58 Second 
Street, 1st Floor, Sal Ying Pun, 
Hong Kong. 


. . . So docs Chris 

Dear Sir,—I have been reading 
the C N for the last five years. I 
enjoy it very much. 

I would like to exchange stamps 
and correspond with other C N 
readers. 

Christopher F. F. Josephs (18), 
66 The Mall, Meerut, India. 
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KNOW YOUR NEWSWiiiiiM 

1 UNITED NATIONS i 

111 ! 

I AT WORK 

JH i 

I AGAINST WAR 


H By our Special 

§ Correspondent j 

rhe United Nations 
Building in New York 


i 


= 

: 

: 

= 


| 

i 


= JN this age of “hot” foreign news the quiet successes of 
E the United Nations sometimes pass unheeded. Then, 
E when some international crisis blows up—like the one 
E over Cuba last year—people ask: “What use is UNO? 
fj Look what it’s costing! ” 


The answer is that the 
hundreds of millions poured 
into UNO since its creation 
some 18 years ago are a small 
price to pay to keep world 
peace. 

For instance, the Arab 
world would have been at war 
last September but for the 


of the operations, which began 
in 1960 after the Congo became 
independent. Cost; about 
£3,000,000 a month. 

We have noted how, in 
recent times, the United States 
appears to have helped UNO 
more than Britain or the other 
great Powers. 



= 

r= 

= 


= 


= 


= 


= 


Yemeni Revolutionary Forces manning a mortar 


= patient diplomacy by UNb 
H over Yemen, the former 
= Imamate (kingdom ruled by an 
H Imam) bordering Saudi Arabia 
. = and British Aden. 

|j And now comes the culmina- 
E tion of another piece of UNO 
E diplomacy, with the decision 
E that the part of New Guinea 
= formerly owned by Holland is 
E to be peacefully handed over 
— to Indonesia. 

E Two other quiet successes of 
= UNO must also be marked 
I up: — 

| KEEPING THE PEACE 
= between the Jewish State of 
E Israel and the Arab world, 
i Since 1956 about 5,000 UNO 
= troops from seven countries 
= have patrolled 140 miles of the 
E Israel-Egyptian frontier. Cost; 
= about £6,000,000 a year; 

1 KEEPING THE PEACE (as 
= far as possible) in the former 
E Belgian Congo. About 18,000 
= UNO troops from more than 
E 20 smaller Powers were 
= engaged last year at the height 


This is not strictly true. = 
Indeed, Britain only recently E 
put up a plan to pay for the = 
UNO forces in the Middle East E 
and the Congo, and this will =E 
come before the General 7 : 
Assembly in New York soon. = 
All the major Powers have, — 
in the past, flouted or by- H 
passed UNO—Russia over E 
Hungary in 1956; Britain and E 
France over Suez in the same = 
year; and the United States = 
over Cuba last year. = 

But despite these human s 
failings UNO can work, as we = 
have seen. E 

Now that Russia and the = 
United States have agreed to = 
set up direct communication— E 
by teleprinter or telephone— E 
between the Kremlin and the E 
White House, it is heartening = 
that U Thant, the secretary- E 
general of UNO, has asked to = 
be provided with a “third link,” s 
so that he, too, can be con- = 
suited at times of grave |! 
emergency. ; 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimimiiifi? 
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@m Outer 
Space 


npWENTY-FOUR hours a day two satellites revolve silently 
around the Earth, their cameras taking pictures of the 
clouds below. 


What we call weather is the 
result of movements in the huge 
ocean of air which surrounds our 
Earth. We live at the bottom of 
this air ocean. But, as is the case 
with the sea, the most violent 
movements take place near the 
surface. And it is only a satellite 
which can look down on this sur¬ 
face. 

The special weather satellites are 
the TIROS V and VI launched by 
the United States, and their 
pictures are sent by radio to 
receiving stations on Earth, where 
scientists study the drift of the 
clouds and the approach of 
storms. (TIROS—Television Infra- 
Red Observation Satellite.) 

An even more advanced kind of 
Satellite, NIMBUS, is due to be 


launched this year, sending signals 
to ground stations in Alaska and 
northern Canada. 

In the meantime TIROS V and 
VI enable cloud maps to be 
supplied to other countries by 
radio for the benefit of weather 
men and the ships, aircraft, and 
farmers they help to serve. 

Hurricane Warning 

The United States Weather 
Bureau operates hundreds of 
other weather stations and a 
hurricane warning service. When 
a tornado or a hurricane is form¬ 
ing, a special plane takes off and 
flies right into it. While the pilot 
and crew are tossed about by the 
storm, they study the direction of 
its winds. 



This diagram shows how the 

Nimbus Satellite will operate 

When the plane returns to Earth, 
this information is rushed *to 
towns in the path of the storm. 

Scientists all over the world are 
working constantly to learn more 
about the weather. In time, as a 
result of all the research going on 
at this very moment, scientists will 
be able to forecast the weather for 
months—perhaps even a year—in 
advance. 

One day, men may even be able 
to control the weather to some 
extent, as well as predict it. 
Experiments have already been 
made in which clouds are sprayed 
with chemicals from planes, with 
the object of creating rain or 
preventing hail. 


Are Animals 
Colour-Blind ? 

Although certain animals are 
capable of distinguishing 
colours, dogs and cats, as well as 
rats, mice, and crows, are com¬ 
pletely colour-blind. 

A German scientist has carried 
out exhaustive tests to see what 
colours animals can distinguish. 
From these tests he has proved 
that the mongoose is the animal 
with the greatest ability to do 
this, with the mink a close second. 
He has also proved that the 
giraffe cannot tell green from 
orange or yellow—but that most 
monkeys have a colour vision 
comparable to man. 


JUST FINE ! 3 

The Central Library at Dudley, ; 
Worcestershire, is the first in the 
West Midlands to adopt mechanis¬ 
ation in issuing its 60,000 volumes. 

This latest time-saver is called 
Photocharging. Each readers’ 
Membership ticket, giving name 
and address, is photographed on 
microfilm along with the opened 
book and a punched and numbered 
Transaction card. This Transac¬ 
tion card remains in the book all 
the while it is out on loan. On 
return, it is removed and the 
reader need wait no longer. 

Transaction cards are sorted -in 
a machine that handles up to 
36,000 an hour and also prints a 
list of "missing numbers by check¬ 
ing against a Master'List. These 
missing numbers are easily traced 
through the numbers on the 
original microfilm, which shows 
the borrower, the book—and the 
fine due! 


Such pests 

Pest control officers in Nyasa- 
land have some formidable jobs. 
They must deal with hyenas which 
take farmers’ goats, hippos help¬ 
ing themselves in lakeside rice 
fields, and elephants coming in 
from neighbouring Portuguese East 
Africa and trampling about over 
people’s crops. 

The other day game guards had 
to drive a herd of 50 elephants 
back over the border to where 
they belonged. 



It’s fun to own a Kodak camera! 


Think of the fun you could have with a Kodak camera! 
Imagine taking pictures of your friends—in colour or black 
and white — pictures of pets, pictures of lovely babies. Or 
getting a friend to take one of you riding a horse. Pictures 
that record the things you’re interested in, the things you do. 
Fun to take — and fun to look back on. 

And for only 25/2 you can buy a modern Kodak camera that 
is easy to use. (Have you got a birthday soon? How about a 
word in someone’s ear!) 


Kodak 


‘BROWNIE' 127 Takes eight 
pictures on Kodak 127 film. Use 
‘ Verichrome ’ Pan film for black 
and white, ‘Kodacolor’ film for 
colour prints. 


‘kod.sk’ and ‘brownie’ are registered trade marks 
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LUCKY ESCAPE 

ft OUR people in a private Piper plane recently had an 
amazing escape from death on a snow-clad mountain- 
top in south-eastern France. 


The owner of the plane, a Paris 
architect who had bought it only 
two weeks before, was on his way 


Red Men Don't 
Get Giddy 

Some of the men working 
far overhead on the cables o 
the new bridge across the 
Hudson River in New Yorl 
are Mohawk Indians. 

There are about a thousanc 
Mohawks living in the city 
They helped to build some o 
the famous skyscrapers, for 
they balance skilfully an< 
fearlessly on narrow girders 
high above the ground. 

Nearly 557,000 people in the 
United States call themselves 
Indians. They speak more 
than 150 Indian languages, a 
well as English. About half o 
them live in or near the 
reservations—the territories se 
aside for them by the govern 
ment. 

..;...... 


home from Cannes with his wife 
and two friends who were both 
experienced pilots. In bad 
weather over Mont Pilat the 
aircraft was suddenly sucked into 
a whirlwind, and plunged down 
for about 1,600 feet. Tree-tops 
tore off its wings, but the fuselage 
hurtled on through the air, then 
hit the snow and turned over. 

The snow cushioned the crash 
and no-one was seriously injured. 
The two pilots crawled out unhurt. 
The engine had caught fire, and 
while one of them put out the 
flames with snow, the other pulled 
out the architect, whose head was 
cut, and his wife, whose arm was 
broken. 

Although miraculously alive, the 
party’s troubles weren’t over yet. 
Mist covered the mountainside 
and for an hour and a half the 
men plodded through the snow, 
carrying the injured woman on a 
stretcher made of branches. 

At last they felt hard snow 
under their feet, and they knew 
they were on a mountain road. 
Twenty minutes later they reached 
an hotel. 



Home from HomeI|«we/f*yT 


A complete inn—literally i 
lock, stock, and barrel— 
was moved the other day 
from its former site near 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. It 
was jacked-up, set on shallow 
carriers and, about 500 yards 
later, set down again. 
And all the while smoke 
puffed from the chimney 
to prove that the living- 
room fire was still burning. 



S Y M B O L 


CFh/pAj/i3 


An exhibition of British 
paintings has been on view in 
Peking. 

Light birds 

The beacon light on top 
of the Empire State Building, 
New York, has been put 
out to save night-flying 
migratory birds from being 
dazzled and injured. It will 
be re-lit on 1st June. 

American and British 
experts are to search the bed 
of the North Sea this summer 
for deposits of oil and natural 
gas. 

Alt-seeing eye 

American scientists intend 
to use satellites in orbit 
round the Earth to track 
swarms' of locusts, and to 
give warning of forest fires. 

About 460 young people 
are going abroad for a year’s 
work in under-developed 
countries as part of the 
Voluntary Service Overseas 
plan. 

A wild goose flew through 
the windscreen of an air- 
- craft over France recently, 
and injured the pilot’s face. 
He succeeded in landing at 
Montpelier, and after treat¬ 
ment continued his flight— 
with a new windscreen. 

An exhibition in Leningrad 
of work by students of Man¬ 
chester Regional College of 
Art has been highly praised 
by Russian critics. 

X-ttilies 

Inspired by Z Cars, 
members of a Birkenhead 
boys’ club made a film 
called Z-Bikes which has 
won them a gold award in 
the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Boys’ Clubs Arts Festival. 


— \oivi;i,y« 

IMS FRANCE 

Les clients d’un restaurant de 
Doue-la-Fontaine (Maine-et- 
Loire) terminaient tranquille- 
ment Ieur repas lorsque la 
porte fut ouverte a grand 
fracas par un chimpanze. 
Celui-ci s’installa a une table, 
entoura son cou d’une serviette, 
puis s’attaqua a une corbeillc 
de fruits. 

La clientele prit confiance ct 
e’est devant nn parterre de 
convives amuses que “Cbito ” 
termina son repas. Quclques 
instants plus tard, son gardien, 
alerte, venait Ie chercher. 

Chito, ancien pensionnaire 
d’un cirque, avait ete acquis 
par un zoo, ou il avail reussi 
a ouvrir sa cage et a s’evader 
dans la campagne. 

A 10s. 6d. book token will be 
awarded for what the Editor considers 
to be the best translation received by 
Wednesday, 8th May. Send to: 
Nouvelles de France, Children’s News¬ 
paper, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street , London, E.C.4. - 13th April 
winner: Jeffrey Stevens, 4 Hillside 
Road, Coulsdon, Surrey. 

Creatures of the 
Distant Past 

The fossilised remains of pre¬ 
historic reptiles, some of them 
previously unknown to science, 
have been discovered in an Arctic 
region of Russia. Estimated to be 
330 million years old, one of the 
creatures is like a crocodile and 
is called a tsegocephal. Another 
is a sea-going monster called a 
labyrinthodont. 

The remains of another extinct 
animal have been found in a 
grotto at Siracusa, a seaport in 
Sicily. The animal was a kind of 
pygmy elephant, only three feet 
tall. 



Heads Below 



This unusual shot of the head¬ 
dresses—coifs as they are 
called—worn by the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul, was taken in Rome. 


TRAVELLING STUDENTS 

Fifty-four exploring and moun¬ 
taineering expeditions, most of 
them by British University 
students, are to receive grants this 
year from the Royal Geographical 
Society, 
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Tulip-time 
in the 
JFenlunds 


CPALDING is in Lincolnshire, 
” in the Fenlands, whose rich 
soil grows wonderful bulbs. At 
this time of the year there are 
acres and acres of tulips and 
daffodils and they say that, if 
you go, you can see over six 
million tulips all in flower at the 
same time! 

Every year there’s a festival, 
when the Queen is crowned, and 
a huge mile-long parade of 
decorated floats moves gaily 
through the streets. It’s a 
wonderful occasion ! 



Jonquil 

Antony's 

Column 


Jn 1959, four girls of Penge 
Secondary Modern School 
called at the local WVS centre 
and asked if there were any jobs 
they could do for old people, 
as they felt so sorry for them. 
With permission from the girls’ 
parents, and their headmistress, 
the WVS started them off 
visiting four old ladies. 

By now there are more than 
30 girls who belong to the 
Service, all from the school. 
They go shopping, collect pen¬ 
sions, take pet dogs for walks— 



Tulip Queen, 1962, with her 

attendants, rides through 

Spalding on flower-covered 
float. 

★ 

(Jarol Shackleton and her 
father set off in their car 
from Sale, Cheshire, for Staines, 
Middlesex, where Carol was to 
be a bridesmaid at her cousin’s 
wedding. 

Like most 15-year-old brides¬ 
maids, Carol was looking for¬ 
ward to wearing the dreamiest 
of dresses. 

Imagine her horror when, on 
arrival, she found she had left 
her beautiful dress behind! 

A frantic S O S to her mother 
—and some hours later an AA 
patrolman handed her the dress 
at London Airport. Carol’s 
mother had contacted the Auto¬ 
mobile Association, who had put 
it aboard a London-bound plane 
at Manchester. 

The cost? Freight charge 
7s. 6d.; free service with a smile 
from the AA; and, best of all, 
no heartache for Carol! 


and dust and polish as well. 
They’ve made firm friends with 
their “old people,” and now they 
have their own Committee. If 
they have a problem they can’t 
solve themselves, they get in 
touch with the WVS Centre. 
But mostly they run things on 
their own. 

★ 


Latest fashion hint for girls— 
and very becoming it is, too. 
It started on the Continent, and 
all you do is tie a pretty head¬ 
scarf under your chin in the 
usual way—then you pop a 
brimmed straw hat on the top 
of it. It’s a real hat-trick ! 


VXfELL, what do you know? 

’' More girls get through 
the eleven plus than boys, the 
statisticians tell us! This is 
because girls’ brains mature 
earlier than those of boys. In 
other words, they are more 
“grown-up ’’ far sooner than 
their brothers 1 




NATIONAL 


, LOOK OUT FOR 
NATURE WEEK 

'25 th_ N» »»»»>•>•>»•»»»»>•»^ 
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Wild Life Exhibition 

In London, one of the main 
features will be a Wild Life 
Exhibition 'in the halls of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 
Vincent Square, Westminster. 
This has been sponsored by The 
Observer and it is being supported 
by the Nature Conservancy, The 
BBC, and the Council for Nature. 

In the Exhibition will be found 
a most varied and striking series 
of pictorial examples of our 
countryside, together with many 
individual “stands” showing the 
work of. the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds, The Wildfowl 
Trust, The Forestry Commission, 
The Zoological Society of London 
—to name but a very few. 

Special stamps 

Another exciting aspect of this 
National Nature Week will be the 
issue by the Post Office of special 
postage stamps (3d. and 4 jd.). 
These will be on sale from 16th 
May. 

There has even been a book 
written to mark this occasion. It 
is called Wildlife in Britain 
(Penguin, 7s. 6d.), and the author 
is Richard Fitter, well known to 
C N readers. It is fully illustrated, 
and is a very comprehensive 
account of our plant and animal 
life. 

Details of what’s being done 
about National Nature Week in 
your locality should be obtainable 
through your school or through 
the Youth Organiser of your 
Local Council. 


Sign at Cwm Idwal National 
Nature Reserve, Caernar¬ 
vonshire. 


Hurry for both these 
grand new stories 
about favourite 
characters from 
PRINCESS, the best 
weekly magazine for girls. They are numbers 43 and 
44 from PRINCESS PICTURE LIBRARY and are 
available from newsagents and bookstalls price Is. each 


pROM 18th to 25th May, a special week has been organised 
by the Council for Nature. The emphasis will be on 
keeping intact as much of our matchless wild and open places 
as is possible. Without these, plants and animals will perish. 

AH over Great Britain—in towns and in rural areas—there 
will be a fine selection of things to see and do. There will be 
local exhibitions; films of natural history interest; nature trails; 
photographic and art competitions; 
lectures and many other similar 
projects. These will be organised 
by local societies. 


SUE DAY-MAGICIAN 
& BALLET CRUISE 
for SALLY 


Conservation Corps clearing ditches at Morden Bog National 
4 Nature Reserve, near Wareham, Dorset. 
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AT NATURE 
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How ; We Run Our Country 



LOCAL GOVERNMENT 



GENERALLY speaking, councils are free to make such appoint- g 
ments as they consider necessary for carrying out their s 
work ; although certain posts, such as those of clerk and = 
treasurer, are compulsory in almost all councils. fj 

How many officials a council can appoint depends on what sort §f 
of authority it is. A parish council, for example, may appoint g 
only two officers—a clerk and a treasurer. s 


All local authorities must 
appoint a clerk and pay him a 
reasonable salary. The clerk is the 
council's chief officer. He is 
usually a solicitor. He is respon¬ 
sible for all the administrative and 
secretarial work of the council 
and he must be well-informed on 
all legal matters connected with 
local government. 

The council's money matters are 
the responsibility of the treasurer. 
He is usually an accountant and is 
responsible for the collection of 
rates, for estimating how much 
money the council needs to do its 
work, and so on. 

The Surveyor 

All councils—except parish 
councils —must appoint a surveyor 
and a medical officer of health. 

The surveyor, or engineer, 
usually has a very large depart¬ 
ment to look after. He spends 
most of his time in his office 
directing the work of his staff of 
engineers, draughtsmen, clerks-of- 
works. and so on. He supervises 
such things as the buildings and 
roads in the area. 


The medical officer oj health, 
too, is largely an office worker, 
although he must be a qualified 
doctor. - He is responsible for the 
medical services and general 
health of the area. He spends a 
good deal of his time in visiting 
clinics and is usually responsible 
for. or at least connected with, the 
medical service for schools. 

Education Service 

In addition to these officials, 
there arc certain others which 
some councils are required to 
appoint. For example, councils 
whicji are responsible for their 
own education service must 
employ an Education Officer. 
Similarly, according to the work 
the council has to do, it may have 
to employ such officers as a water 
engineer, a librarian, an architect, 
a public relations officer, a weights 
and measures inspector, a sanitary 
inspector, a parks and baths super¬ 
intendent, and a road safety 
organiser. 

You can see, therefore, that a 
council has many qualified people 
to help it carry out its duties. 



A council surveyor and his 
assistants study plans on a 
house-building site. 


NEXT WEEK: 

COUNCIL MEETINGS 
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They’re off! 


Alcazar Castle, near Segovia, is well-preserved 
and serves today as a military museum. 


The Castle of Coca, builtvin 
now a training school for Ra 


THIS feature has been 
1 specially prepared for 
C N “ lighter-than-air” 
enthusiasts—of whom, 
judging from the letters 
which have been coming 
in recently, there are a 
great many! 
The photographs are of 
a modern balloon which 
recently made a flight 
from Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, in the 
United States. Ordinary 
coal gas was used to 
fill it. 

The balloon’s ascent 
attracted a large 
crowd of people—as 
did its descent, when it 
landed safely an hour 
later in a field of 
asparagus in New Jersey. 
The course of the 
balloon was followed 
on the ground by 
car-borne enthusiasts, 
guided by amateur radio 
operators. The whole 
operation was a lot of 
fun, especially for the 
lucky ones who 
actually made the 
flight! 


: ! • 


Cbe Fricnc 
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The crew check their course. 



Drifting slowly and silently over 
the countryside 


$ of ibe Castles 


NEWS IN PICTURES 

' * . 
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ALTHOUGH modern, 
towering structures of 
steel and glass are going up 
rapidly in most large Spanish 
towns, the Spaniards are still 
anxious to preserve any 
building which symbolises their 
country’s stormy past. 

What is happening now just 
outside the market town of 
jadraque, some 60 miles 
northeast of Madrid, is typical 
of how strongly the Spaniards 
feel about this. Using the 
construction methods of 
medieval times, the people of 
the town are rebuilding an old 
Moorish fortress. 

The Spanish Government, and 
an international organisation 
known as the Friends of the 
Castles, are planning to restore 
more than 200 ancient 
strongholds by 1965. 



$t v ' 5 V >'* ! £ ** 
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.he 15th century, is 
gers and Foresters. 


A water-boy guides his donkey to the 
construction site at Jadraque Castle. 


„... . 

rifrr’TtiiTAri^ 


The shell of lscar Castle, which was 
used by both Moors and Christians. 
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Boundaries of the 
Sun’s System 
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'“to"- 


"of Neptune"*”" 


l Pd - *V OranoV 

URANUS '•*. 


SATUHN 
with hts rings 
and 9 Moons — 


of Saturn*' 


JVTOBODY is quite sure who first realised that the planets 
are different from the stars. At any rate the discovery 
must have been made thousands of years ago, and the Ancient 
Greek astronomers knew of the existence of five planets: 
Mercury and Venus, closer to the Sun than we are; and Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, farther away. 

Since then three more planets 
have been found—Uranus in 1781, 

Neptune in 1846, and Pluto in 
1930. Of these, Uranus is only 
just visible to the naked eye when 
one knows precisely where to 
look, and we cannot be surprised 
that the ancients missed it. 

Neptune and Pluto are both 
beyond eye-limits unless a tele¬ 
scope is used, so that they could 
not possibly have been found 
before Galileo first turned a 
telescope to the skies in 1609-1610. 

Look for Leo 

,At the moment both Uranus and 
Pluto - are in the constellation of 
Leo, the Lion. Leo is easy to 
find, and is well-placed during 
spring evenings. The best method 
is to use the “ Pointers ” in the 
Great Bear, extending in a line 
away from the Pole Star. You 
will come to a prominent pattern 
of stars arranged rather like a 
question-mark as seen in a mirror. 

The brightest of them is Regulus, 
and Uranus is not far away, as 
shown in the diagram. A small 
telescope will show Uranus as a 
pale, greenish disc, but relatively 
large instruments are needed to 
see Pluto, which looks just like an 
extremely faint star. 

Uranus the Giant 

Uranus is a giant world, almost 
30.000 miles in diameter, and so 
far from the Sun that it takes 84 
years to go round it once. Like 
the more familiar giants, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, Uranus is made up of 
gas, and it is so cold that nothing 
could live there even if it had a 
hard, solid surface. 

Neptune, much more remote 
than Uranus, is very similar. 

During 1963 it is situated in the 
southern constellation of Libra. 

Pluto, however, is quite 
different. It seems to be smaller 



LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 

with 

Patrick Moore 


and bis 5 Moons^ 


The Sun is in the 
centre of our part 
of the Universe, 
and around it travel 
Earth and other 
planets. This dia¬ 
gram shows the 
Solar System (rela¬ 
tive sizes and dis¬ 
tances are not in 
proportion.) 


„-o?Jupit^^ JUPITER 

"..and his! 2 Moons \ 


. • • , . 


\ \ 

■ V •. *. 

l[ W)) ) j 

•\w/ / 

EARjrH#*’. M00 y' . 


■ MA&S 

and his 2 Moons - 


been expected to do; something 
was pulling on it, and that “some¬ 
thing ” could only be an unknown 
planet. The mathematicians 
worked out where the new planet 
ought to be, and in 1846 Galle 
and D’Arrest, in Berlin, were able 
to find it with their telescopes. 

Still there seemed to be some¬ 
thing wrong, and Percival Lowell, 
the American astronomer best 
remembered for his studies of 





The planets Pluto 
and Uranus in the 
constellation of 

Leo, the Lion 




than the Earth, and it has a 
curious orbit. At its closest point 
to the Sun it is nearer to us than 
Neptune, though generally it is 
much farther away. It will next 
reach “ perihelion ” (nearest point 
of approach to the Sun) in 1989. 

The discovery of Uranus, by 
William Herschel, was quite un¬ 
expected, but that of Neptune 
was not. It was found that 
Uranus was not behaving as it had 


Mars, worked out the position of 
yet another unknown planet. In 
1930, long after Lowell’s death, 
Clyde Tombaugh, at the Flagstaff 
Observatory—which Lowell had 
founded—managed to detect the 
expected planet on photographs. 

Yet Pluto, as it was named, 
proved to be much smaller than 
Lowell had predicted, and there 
seemed to be considerable doubt 
whether it was “ Lowell’s planet ” 


at all. Indeed, there 
is a good chance 
that Pluto is merely 
a former moon of 
Neptune which 
escaped and moved 
off independently. 
It is significant that 
Triton, the larger of 
Neptune’s two 
remaining moons, is 
almost as big as 
Pluto. 

This may or may 
not be true, but 
recently it has been 
thought that a new 
planet, farther away 
than either Neptune or Pluto, may 
exist. German astronomers have 
even been searching for it. 

The search is bound to be very 
difficult indeed. Even if the new 
world is a giant, as large as 
Uranus or Neptune, it will be so 
far from the Sun, and therefore 
so faint, that it will not be easy 
to detect. Moreover, it will move 
slowly, and it will look exactly 
like a faint star. 

Years of Searching 

To make things harder still, it 
will have only very slight effects 
upon the movements of Uranus 
or Neptune, and the orbit of Pluto 
is not known well enough for use 
in this manner. The only possible 
method of detecting the new 
planet is by means of photo¬ 
graphy, but taking the pictures 
and then searching them will be a 
very laborious process indeed. It 
is bound to take many years, and 
even then the discovery will be 
largely a matter of luck. 

There may be one, two, or more 
planets beyond Pluto; we cannot 
tell. On the other hand there 
may be none. It is likely that no 
small planet could be detected, so 
that, unless there is another giant 
in those remote regions, we can 
have little hope of success. 



Once more we hear from our adopted ship, the Union Castle liner 
Braemar Castle. It's the youngest member of the crew who 
writes to us this time — he's Anthony Browne the bridge-boy, and 
just 16. Anthony tells of his job and prospects and will be 
delighted if you write to him (Anthony Browne, Braemar Castle, 
c/o Public Relations Dept. Union Castle Steamship Co., 2 St. 
Mary Axe, London E.C.3). 


J’m the youngest of the crew and 
before I joined I went to the 
Prince of Wales Sea Training 
School at Dover for four months. 
On the practical side I was taught 
to sail lifeboats and whalers and 
the proper knots and splices for 
rope. In theoretical work I 
learned about derricks, hatches. 


about the steering of the ship. 
After a time I was allowed to take 
spells at the wheel and this trip 
I hope to complete my necessary 
ten hours at this. Then the 
Captain will (I hope) sign a paper 
to this effect, and then, having 
done nine months at sea and been 
promoted to Junior Ordinary 



Anthony Browne, 16-year-old 
bridge-boy, and a section of 
the wheelhouse on the 
Braemar Castle, showing (left) 
the engine-room telegraph 
and (right) the radar viewer 

signals, ship’s geography, and lots 
of other things to do with the 
sea. 1 had to learn and know 
Morse Code, International Code, 
and Semaphore. 

I went to sea with two other 
boys from that school and we 
share the same cabin. We are 
bridge-boys and I’m on the eight- 
to-twelve watch with the Third 
Officer and the Quartermaster. 
My job is to keep the wneelhouse 
and chartroom clean and act as 
messenger for the officer of the 
watch. 

Hoisting the flag 

Before and after leaving port I 
have to hoist and haul down flags 
—the Blue Peter, for instance, 
which means that the ship is due 
to sail. 

The crew 'have their own 
recreation room and there is a 
shop where I can buy films, soap- 
powder, souvenirs, and sweets. 
The trip lasts ten weeks but we 
are actually at sea for no longer 
than four days six hours at a 
time. 

When things are quiet on the 
bridge I can ask the Quarter¬ 
master questions and, as the weeks 
| go by, I can pick up quite a lot 


Seaman, I can apply to the 
Ministry of Transport for my 
official steering certificate. 

My next promotions, if all goes 
well, are to Senior Ordinary Sea¬ 
man, Efficient Deck Hand, Able 
Bodied Seaman, Bosun’s Mate, 
and Bosun. 

Travel is my ambition and as. a 
merchant seaman I shall see the 
world. Anthony Browne, 

Bridge-boy 


Very Imporlanl Shark 

A shark in the New York; 
Aquarium was given a tran- 
quillising injection so that it 
should not suffer from shock; 
when transported to another; 
; aquarium. 

With 12 men in charge, it 
; was taken to its new home in 
;a tank of filtered water which’’ 
; had to be kept at a constant 
temperature.. 
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In 1947 a young Norwegian scientist, Thor Heyerdahl, set out to prove 
that a legend of the old Inca people of Peru was not just a fairy tale. The 
legend stated that the people of Tiki, whom the Incas drove out, sailed away 
across the Pacific. 

To prove that such a long voyage was possible, Heyerdahl and five 
companions built a balsa-wood raft of the type known to have been used by 
those ancient people. He called it Kon Tiki, after the old Sun-god of 
the Inca legend. 

After a three-months' voyage and great hardships, the raft reached the 
Pacific islands known as the Low Archipelago and was wrecked. Heyerdahl 
and his brave crew had proved their theory possible and his account of the 
voyage has become a world-famous book. Our extract from it deals with 
some of the sea creatures they met on their dangerous way. 


COMETIMES, on quiet days far out on the blue sea, we 
° sailed close to a white floating bird’s feather. If, on 
approaching, we looked at it closely, we saw that there were 
two or three passengers on board it, sailing along at their ease 
before the wind. 

When the Kon-Tiki was about 
to pass, the passengers on the 
feather noticed that a vessel was 
coming which was faster and had 
more space, and so they came 
scuttling sideways at top speed 
over the surface and up on to the 
raft, leaving the feather to sail on 
alone. 

And so the Kon-Tiki soon 
began to swarm with stowaways. 

They were small pelagic crabs. As 
big as a finger-nail, and now and 
then a good deal larger, they were 
tit-bits for us if we managed to 
catch them. 

T HE small crabs were not slow 
to look after themselves 
when they saw anything eatable. 

If one day the cook failed to 
notice a flying fish in between the 
logs, next day it was covered with 
from eight to ten of them, sitting 
on the fish and helping themselves 
with their claws. 

Most often they were frightened 
and scurried away and hid when 
we came. But aft, in a little hole 
by the steering block, lived a crab 
which we called Johannes and 
which was quite tame. Johannes 
formed one of our community on 
deck. If the man at the helm, 
sitting steering on a sunshiny day 
with his back to the cabin, had 
not the little crab for company, 
he felt utterly lonely out on the 
wide blue sea. 

Johannes sat broad and round 
in his doorway with his eyes wide 
open, waiting for the change of 
watch. Every man had a scrap 
of biscuit or a bit of fish for him, 
and we only needed to stoop down 
over the hole for him to come 
right out on his doorstep and 
stretch out his hands. He took 
the scraps out of our fingers with 
his claws and ran back into the 
hole, where he sat down in the 
doorway and munched like a 
schoolboy cramming his food into 
his mouth. 

The crabs clung like flies to the 
soaked coconuts which burst 
when they fermented, or caught 
plankton washed on board by the 
waves. And these, the tiniest 
organisms in the sea, were good 
eating, too, even for us, when we 
once knew how to catch a number 
of them at once so that we got a 
decent mouthful. 

P LANKTON is a general 
name for thousands of species 
of visible and invisible small 
organisms which drift about near 
the surface of the sea. Some are 
plants, while others are loose 
fish-ova and tiny living creatures 
and both kinds form food for 
everything which moves in and 
over the sea. What they cannot 
offer in size they can offer in 
numbers. 

In good plankton waters there 
are thousands in a glassful. More 


than once people have starved to 
death at sea because they have not 
found fish large enough to be 
spitted, netted or hooked. In such 
cases it has often happened that 
they have literally been sailing 
about in strongly diluted raw fish 
soup! If, in addition to hooks 
and nets, they had had a utensil 
for straining the soup they were 
sitting in, they would have found 
a nourishing foundation—plankton. 

Some day in the future, perhaps, 
men will harvest plankton from 
the sea as they harvest grain on 
land. A single grain is of no use 
either, but in large quantities it 
becomes food. 

T HE marine biologist Dr. A. D. 

Bajkov gave us the idea and 
sent with us a fishing net which 

was suited to the creatures we 
were to catch. The “net” was a 
silk net with almost three 
thousand meshes per square inch. 
It was sewn in the shape of a 
funnel with a circular mouth 
behind an iron ring, 18 inches 
across, and was towed behind the 
raft. 

If we spread the plankton out 
on a board and examined each of 
the little creatures separately, we 
had before us fantastic shapes and 
colours in un¬ 
ending variety. 

Most of them 
were tiny 
shrimp - like 
crustaceans or 
fish-ova floating 
loose, but there 
were also 
larvae of fish 
and shellfish, 
curious minia¬ 
ture crabs in all 
colours, jelly¬ 
fish, and an 
endless variety 
of small 
creatures which 
might have 
been taken 
from Walt 
Disney’s Fan¬ 
tasia. Some 
looked like 
fringed flutter¬ 
ing spooks cut 
out of Cello¬ 
phane paper, 
while others 

resembled tiny red-beaked birds 
with a hard shell instead of 
feathers. 

At night, when there was 
phosphorescence about, it was like 
hauling in a bag of sparkling 
jewels. But when we got hold of 
it, the pirates’ treasure was turned 
into millions of tiny glittering 
shrimps and phosphorescent fish 
larvae that glowed in the dark 
like a heap of live coals. And 
when we poured them into a 
bucket the squashy mess ran out 



EXCITING NEW SERIES BY 
WORLD-FAMOUS AUTHORS 


I HAVE seen whales in the 
distance from boats, and I 
have seen them stuffed in 

museums, but I never felt for the 
gigantic carcases as one usually 
feels for proper warm-blooded 
animals—for example, a horse or 
an elephant. 1 had accepted the 
whale as a genuine mammal, but 
it was to all intents and purposes 
a large, cold fish. 

We had a different impression 
when the great whales came rush¬ 
ing towards the raft! 

One day when we were sitting 
as usual on the side of the raft, 
having a meal, so close to the 
water that we just had to lean 
back to wash out our mugs, we 
started when suddenly something 
behind us blew hard like a swim¬ 
ming horse, and a big whale came 
up and stared at us. It -was so 
unusual to hear real breathing out 


The whales were 


round us the 
whole morning 


by 

Thor Heyerdahl j 



like a magic gruel composed of 
glow-worms. 

If this consisted of many dwarf 
shrimps, it tasted like shrimp 
paste, lobster or crab. And if it 
was mostly deep-sea fish ova, it 
tasted like caviare, and now and 
then like oysters. 

That these small organisms 
contain calories enough has been 
proved by the blue whale, which 
is the largest animal in the world 
and yet lives on plankton. 


at sea, where all living creatures 
wriggle about silently without 
lungs and quiver their gills, that 
we really had a warm family feel¬ 
ing for our old distant cousin the 
whale, who like us had strayed so 
far out to sea. 

The big shining black forehead 
of the first whale was not more 
than two yards from us when it 
sank beneath the surface of the 
water, and then we saw the 
enormous blue-black whale back 
glide quietly just under the raft. 


It lay there for a time, dark and 
motionless, and we held our 
breath as we looked down on the 
gigantic curved back, which was a 
good deal longer than the whole 
raft. Then it sank slowly through 
the bluish water and disappeared 
from sight. 

Meanwhile the whole school 
was close upon us, but they paid 
no attention. The whole morning 
we had them puffing and blowing 
round us in the most unexpected 
places without their even pushing 
against the raft or the steering oar. 
But about noon they all dived 
together as if on a given signal, 
and disappeared for good. 

The fish which most of all 
attached themselves to the raft 
were dolphins and pilot fish. From 
the moment the first dolphins 
joined us in the current off Callao, 
there was not a day on the whole 
voyage on which we hadn’t them 
wriggling round us. 

AHHAT drew them to the raft 
’ ' we do not know, but cither 
there was a magical attraction in 
being able to swim in the shade 
with a moving roof above them; 
or there was food to be found in 
our kitchen garden of seaweed 
and barnacles that hung like 
garlands from all the logs and 
from the steering oar. 

The barnacles were from an 
inch to an inch and a half long. 

They grew in 
hundreds, especially 
on the lee side of the 
raft, and as fast as we 
put the old ones into 
the soup kettle, new 
larvae took root and 
grew up. The bar- 
' nacles tasted fresh 
and delicate; we picked the sea¬ 
weed as salad, and it was eatable, 
though not so good. 

We never actually saw the 
dolphins feeding in the vegetable 
garden, but they were constantly 
turning their gleaming bellies up¬ 
wards and swimming under the 
logs. 

The dolphin which is a 
brilliantly coloured tropical fish 
must not be confused with the 
creature, also called dolphin, 
which is a small toothed whale. 
It,had a magnificent colour. In 
the water it shone blue and green 
like a bluebottle with a glitter of 
golden-yellow fins. 

~ The high forehead 

gave the dolphin the 
appearance of a bulldog 
flattened from the side, 
and the forehead cut 
through the surface of 
the water when it shot 
off like a torpedo after a 
fleeing shoal of flying 
fish. 

F lying fish were 

the dolphins’ 
, favourite food. If any¬ 

thing splashed on the 
surface of the water, 
" they rushed at it blindly. 

In many a drowsy morning hour, 
when we crept blinking out of the 
cabin and, half asleep, dipped a 
toothbrush in the sea, we became 
wide awake with a jump when a 
thirty-pound fish shot out like 
lightning from under the raft and 
nosed at the toothbrush in 
disappointment. 

As a rule, it was enough to 
warn the cook twenty minutes in 
advance if we wanted fresh fish 
for dinner. Then he tied a line 
to a short bamboo stick and put 
half a flying fish on the hook. A 
Continued on page It 
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POST COUPON NOW- 


Please send Approvals and G.B. High 
Values. I enclose 6d. for postage and 
have told my parents that I am sending. 

Nome .... 

Address 


Adult collectors 
especially catered 
for. Please state* 
interests. 


AVON STAMPS 
(Dept. CIH) 
NORTH WALSHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


l_. 


A MILLION STAMPS 

AND 

MAGNIFYING GLASSES 

FREE!! 

Have you had your share? Write 
today for 100 different stamps plus 
1 magnifying glass in plastic case 
absolutely free. Send 5d. for return 
postage and request discount Approvals. 
Please tell your Parents . 

BflYONfl STAMP CO. (X) 

291 LONDON RD., LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 


3 MONACO (Wedding) FREE tonipl/rTQ 
everyone ordering one of these rAuiVLl u 


10 diff. 50 diff. 100 dllT. 

Formosa 1/6 Belgian Col. 5/6 Bulgaria 3/6 

Liberia 1/9 Brazil 1/6 China 1/6 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 Egypt 2/6 Hungary 2/- 

Sudan 1/9 Iraq 3/9 Japan 4/3 

Triangulars 1/6 Israel 8/- Norway 3/6 

Zanzibar 2/6 Port. Col. 4/-!Russia 6/6 
Please tell your parents. 
POSTAGE 3d. EXTRA. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
Battstimps (M) 19, Kidderminster Rd, Croydon, Surrey 


TT'RTn? SUPERB SET BRITISH 
X XV-L/XL, COLONIALS to all who 

ask to see my competitive Approvals. 
Write now to: 

CONTINENTAL & COLONIAL SUPPLIES 
31/33 GREEN LANE, WOOTTON 
NORTHANTS. 

Please tell your parents. 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


FREE! 



Just send us youril 
name and address and-j 
you will receive a! 
wonderful packet of 
133 different stamps!-; 
also the famous Old 
Queen Victoria Stamp 
of Great Britain 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parents you are writing. Please 
enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD. 

(Dept. AS 3), BRIDGNORTH, SHROPSHIRE 


IT IS MOST IMPORTANT 

that you print your full name and 
address clearly when replying to 
advertisements. Also please make sure 
that you send your reply to 

the address in the advertisement. 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Soper Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN50) 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkstone, Poole, Dorset 


5 SPORTS STAMPS 

FROM HUNGARY 

THESE ARE HUGE STAMPS 
^ MORE THAN TWICE THIS SIZE 

Each stamp shows a different national Flag. 
:W.£. ; Write now for a selection of stamps on 
approval. Please enclose 1/- for this 
fabulous set postage free. 

p -. Please tell your Parents. 

1To: COMET SALES (DEPT.ToT” 

jr/ 12 UPPER KING ST.. NORWICH. NOR 02P. 
im* Please send 5 Hungary stamps & Approvals to: 

■'I ■' Name......... 

V Address. 

..... [1/- enclosed] 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 10/- 


(All Different) 


50 —as abovi 
100 China 
200 Germany 
100 Hungary 
100 Australia 
100 South Africa 
50 New Zealand 3/- 
10 Mozambique 1/3 
10 St. Lucia 3/- 
25 Hitler Heads 1/9 
25 Sputniks 3/- 
25 Eire 1/9 


2/6 

1/9 

3/3 

2 /- 

5/- 

7/6 


6 Jersey 

7 Brunei 
10 Ascension 
10 Sarawak 

100 Poland 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
25 Norway 
10 Saudi Arabia 2/ 
25 Ceylon 1/9 

25 Jamaica 3/6 

25 Malta 3/- 

10 Falklands 2/3 

25 Malaya 1/6 


2 /- 

1/3 

3/- 

2/6 

5/- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra, 

Prompt Despatch: Full List on request. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 1946 Crown Colony 
Victory Stamps, 90 COMPLETE MINT, 

24/- per set. 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept. C.N.) 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


POSTMARKS with pictures in them will soon be adopted by 
many British holiday resorts to attract visitors. This is a 
new scheme announced by the GPO. 

Until now most of our slogan postmarks have been used to 
support campaigns by government departments, like “Post 
Early for Christmas.” 



A view of Hastings from its castle on the heights above the town 


Handstamps—these are post¬ 
marks applied by hand instead of 
being applied by an automatic 
postmarking machine—are also 
popular with collectors. The one 
depicted below is to be used on 
11th May at Southall, Middlesex, 
where the Middlesex and Asso¬ 
ciated Philatelic Societies are 
holding their 13th annual conven¬ 
tion. The handstamp will be 
used to postmark all mail posted 
at the convention. 


shows a cheerful Saxon warrior 
saying: “We’re ready for your 
invasion at Hastings,” Pictured 
here is the artist’s preliminary 
sketch for the new postmark. 

If you decide to make a collec¬ 
tion of these new postmarks, it is 
a good idea to cut each from 
the envelope, complete with the 
stamp it cancels, in a rectangle 
measuring about 2 by 4 inches. 



The first town to use the new 
pictorial postmarks for tourists is 
Hastings, Sussex. As this was the 
place where William of Normandy 
landed in 1066, the postmark 


, WE'RE READY 
FOR YOUR 
INVASION AT 



Exhibitions in Exeter 
and Hamburg 

(Collectors in Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset, and Somerset are 
planning a philatelic exhibition to 
be held in the Priory School, 
,, Topsham 
1 Road, Exeter, 
■ on 25th May. 
! Another 
| stamp display 
j is being 
< organised in 
: Hamburg, 
j West G e r - 
! many, as part 
“ of the Inter¬ 
national Gardening Exhibition. 
The theme of the display is 
“Flowers and Philately.” 

To mark the Hamburg exhibi¬ 
tion, the West German Post Office 
has issued four beautiful stamps 
showing drawings of flowers in 
their natural colours. The 15- 
pfennigs value shows a columbine. 


100 years of the 
Red Cross 

T.ater this year many countries, 
Britain among them,'will be 
issuing stamps to celebrate the 
centenary of the International Red 
Cross. The British stamps, 3d. 
Is. 3d., and Is. 6d. in value, will 
be issued on 15th August and there 
will be special series for most of 
the British Commonwealth. 



Leading the way in this interna¬ 
tional issue is Finland. Pictured 
here is the design of three Red 
Cross stamps to be issued there 
next week. 
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BEASTS OF THE DEEP 


Continued from page 9 


dolphin was there in a flash, 
ploughing the surface with its 
head as it chased the hook, with 
two or three more in its wake. 
It was a splendid fish to play, and 
when freshly caught its flesh was 
firm and delicious to eat, like a 
mixture of cod and salmon. 

It was soon usual to find a 
small squid or two among the 
flying fish about the deck in the 
morning, even if the sea had been 
calm in the night. And they were 
young ones of the real, devilish 
kind, with eight long arms 
covered with sucking discs and 
two still longer with thom-like 
hooks at the end. But large squids 
never gave a sign of coming on 
board. We saw the shine of 
phosphorescent eyes drifting on 
the surface on dark nights, and on 
one single occasion we saw the 
sea boil and bubble as something 
like a big wheel came up and 
rotated in the air, while some of 
our dolphins tried to escape by 
hurling themselves desperately 
through space. 

Why the big ones never came 
on board, when the small ones 
were constant night visitors, was 
a riddle to which we found no 
answer until two months after we 
were out of the ill-famed octopus 
area. 

Young squids continued to 
come aboard. One sunny morn¬ 
ing we all saw a glittering shoal 
of something which shot up out 
of the water and flew through the 
air like large rain-drops, while the 
sea boiled with pursuing dolphins. 

A T first we took it for a shoal 
of flying fish, for we had 
already had three different kinds 
of these on board. But when they 
came near, and some of them 
sailed over the raft at a height of 
four or five feet, one ran straight 
into Bengt’s chest and fell slap on 
the deck. 

It was a small squid. Our 
astonishment was great. When 
we put it into a sailcloth bucket, 
it kept on taking off and shooting 
up to the surface; but it did not 
develop speed enough in the 
bucket to get more than half out 
of the water. 

It is a known fact that the squid 
ordinarily swims on the principle 
of the rocket-propelled aircraft. 
It pumps sea water with great 
force through a closed tube along 
the side of the body, and can thus 
shoot backwards in jerks at a high 
speed; and. with all its tentacles 
hanging behind it in a cluster over 
its head, it becomes Streamlined 
like a fish. 

It also has on its sides two 
round fleshy folds of skin which 
are ordinarily used for steering 
and quiet swimming in the water. 
But it was thus shown that 
defenceless young squids, which 
are a favourite food of many 
large fish, can escape their 
pursuers by taking to the air in 
the same way as flying fish. 

They had made the principle of 
the rocket aircraft a reality long 
before human genius hit upon the 
idea. They pump sea water 
through themselves till they get up 
a terrific speed, and then they steer 
up at an angle from the surface 
by unfolding the pieces of skin 
like wings. Like the flying fish, 
they make a glider-flight over the 
waves for as far as their speed 
can carry them. After that, when 
we had begun to pay attention, 
we often saw them sailing along 
for fifty to sixty yards, singly and 
in twos and threes. 

The fact that cuttlefish can 
“glide” has been a novelty to all 
the zoologists we have met. 


O NE day one of the centre¬ 
boards broke loose and 
slipped down under the raft, 

where it was caught up in the 
ropes without our being able to 
get hold of it. Herman and Knut 
were the best divers. Twice 
Herman swam under the raft and 
lay there among dolphins and 
pilot fish, tugging and pulling at 
the board. 

He had just come up for the 
second time and was sitting on the 
edge of the raft to recover his 
breath, when an eight-foot shark 
was detected not more than ten 
feet from his legs, moving steadily 
up from the depths towards the 
tips of his toes. 

Perhaps we did the shark an 
injustice, but we suspected it of 
evil intentions and rammed a 
harpoon into its skull. The shark 
felt aggrieved, and a splashy 
struggle took place, as a con¬ 
sequence of which the shark 
disappeared, leaving a sheet of oil 
on the surface, while the centre¬ 
board remained unsalved, lying 
caught up under the raft. 

Then Erik had the idea of 
making a diving basket. We hadn’t 
much to make it out of, but we 
had bamboos and ropes and an 
old chip basket which had con¬ 
tained coconuts. 

This diving basket was not 
merely useful, but gradually 
became a perfect place of enter¬ 
tainment for us on board. It gave 
us a first-class opportunity to 
study the floating aquarium we 
had under the floor. 

W HEN the sea was content to 
run in a calm swell, we 
crawled into the basket one by 

one and were let down under 
water for as long as our breath 
lasted. As soon as we had our 
eyes under the surface, light no 
longer seemed to have a particular 
direction, as up in our own above¬ 
water world—it came as much 
from below as from above; the 
sun no longer shone, it was 
present everywhere. 

If we looked up at the bottom 
of the raft it was brightly 
illuminated all over, with the nine 
big logs and the whole network of 
rope-lashings bathed in a magic 
light, and with a flickering wreath 
of spring-green seaweed all round 
the sides and along the whole 
length of the steering oar. 

The pilot fish swam formally in 
their ranks like zebras in fishes’ 
skins, while big dolphins circled 
round with restless, vigilant, jerky 
movements, eager for prey. Here 
and there the light fell on the 
sappy red wood of a centre-board 
which stuck downwards out of a 
chink, and on the wood sat peace¬ 
ful colonies of white barnacles 
beckoning for oxygen and food 
with their fringed yellow gills. 

The light down here was 
wonderfully clear and soothing for 
us who were accustomed to the 
tropical sun on deck. Even when 
we looked down into the bottom¬ 
less depths of the sea, where it is 
eternal black night, the night 
appeared to us a pleasant light 
blue on account of the rays of 
the sun which came back. 

T HE closer we came into 
contact with the sea and 
what had its home there, the less 
strange it became, and the more 
at home we ourselves felt. And 
we learned to respect the old 
primitive peoples who lived in 
close converse with the Pacific, 
and therefore knew it from a 
standpoint different from our own. 

This extract is taken from The Voyage 
of the Kon-Tiki, by Thor Heyerdahl, 
published by Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


1 ! 


PICK A PUZZLE 


by 

Guy Williams 



E*. 












Colour Columns 

Cart you find the answer to 
each clue ? If you do so 
correctly, you will find that the 
first and last letters, when read 
downwards, will spell the names 
of two colours. 

Under the surface. 

Whip. 

The opposite to acid. 

Popular summer game. 

Water is boiled in it. 

.Illlllllllllllllllllllitllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

STRIPED PUZZLE 

Airfield runway, zebra cross¬ 
ing, or an aerial view of...? 

Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Liquid 

Life 

AfY first is in meadow and also 
in marsh. 

My second's in strident, it's left 
out of harsh ; 

My third is in lily, it's present in 
flower. 

My fourth is in dock, but it's 
missing from hour ; 

My whole is a liquid on which we 
depend. 

It has fifty inside, and more at one 
end I 

Animals in the 
Stars 

The stars between the rows of 
letters represent the letters in the 
name of a very large animal. If 
you guess the name correctly 
you will find that, when read 
downwards, eight three-letter 
words have been formed. 

HOSSSTAS 

******** 

NDWYENTY 


GOLF MAZE 


Mi •>*, «**■»». *>. •*» «**■ |/ " 
Sit. ill A, 

**' »**• 


will have to go after he 
has made his shot ? 


Jumbled Battle 

Can you re-arrange the letters 
in the words below to form the 
name of a battle ? 

A COT IN RUG. 


Crossword puzzle 

ACROSS: 1 Calm, 
or composed. 5 
Entertained. 10 
Beverage. 11 Skill. 
12 Visual. 15 His¬ 
torical records. 17 
Trot. 18 Foggy. 
20 Knock. 21 En¬ 
snares. 23 Owing. 
24 To yield. 25 
Secret agent. 27 
Aged. 28Impatient; 
30 To fondle. 31 
Limb. 34 Narra¬ 
tive. 36 Intelligence. 
38 Kindred. 40 
Raw material. 41 
Bracing. 43 Also. 
44 Union for mutual 
help. 46 Glib talk. 

48 Heavenly body. 

49 Meat or fruit 
dish. 50 Judged. 

51 Ball game. DOWN: 1 Holds in contempt. 2 Scares. 3 Everything. 
4 One side in a game. 6 Numerous. 7 Large vase. 8 Gaped. 9 To 
drive away. 13 A hint. 14 To free. 15 Swallowed. 16 Boy. 19 To 
suffer. 22 A merry frolic. 24 Office employee. 26 Nevertheless. 
27 Eggs. 29 Dull. 30 To satisfy. 32 Glove. 33 Refrain of a song. 
35 Part of the verb “ to be.” 36 Sorrow. 37 Apex. 39 Part of the 
foot. 41 Melody. 42 Headland projecting into the sea. 45 Adhesive. 
47 Can. 



WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues 
will, if written below each other, 
read the same across as down. 

To venture. 

Boy’s name. 

Attack. 

Finishes. 


ANSWERS TO 
PUZZLES 

Crossword. ACROSS: 1 Sedate. 

5 Amused. 10 Ale. 11 Art. 12 Ocular. 
15 Annals. 17 Run. 18 Misty. 
20 Rap. 21 Nets. 23 Due. 24 
Cede. 25 Spy. 27 Old. 28 Restive. 
30 Pet. 31 Arm. 34 Tale. 36 Wit. 

38 Kith. 40 Ore. 41 Tonic. 43 Too. 

44 League. 46 Patter. 48 Sun. 
49 Pie. 50 Deemed. 51 Tennis. 
DOWN : 1 Scorns. 2 Daunts. 

3 All. 4 Team. 6 Many. 7 Urn. 
8 Stared. 9 Dispel. 13 Cue. 14 Rid. 
15 Ate. 16 Lad. 19 Sustain. 
22 Spree. 24 Clerk. 26 Yet. 27 Ova. 
29 Stolid. 30 Please. 32 Mitten. 
33 Chorus. 35 Are. 36 Woe. 37 Tip. 

39 Toe. 41 Tune. 42 Cape. 45 Gum. 
47 Tin. 

Liquid Life : Milk. Animal in the 
stars : Elephant. Jumbled Battle : 
Agincourt. Striped Puzzle : Strip¬ 
farming fields in Alberta. 

Colour Columns 


BeloW 
L a s H 
Alkali 
CrickeT 
KettlE 


Word Square 
DARE 
ALAN 
RAID 
ENDS 
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CHAMPIONS OF THE NORTH 



^ PIECE of equipment now regarded as essential in any 
gymnasium is the trampoline. But as it’s a rather expensive 
item, its general adoption is rather slow. One school which 
has cause to celebrate buying a trampoline, for £180, is the 
Weaverham Secondary School in Cheshire. 



Doreen Pickstock 
bounces high from 
the trampoline, 
watched by Ann 
Minshall, Pamela 
Egland, and Mr. 
G. Howe, their sports 
master at the 
Weaverham Second¬ 
ary School, Cheshire. 


At the Northern Counties tram¬ 
poline championships, this school’s 
three entrants took the' top three 
places! 

Ann Minshall and Pamela 
Egland, both 14, tied for first 
place, while third position was 
taken by Doreen Pickstock (15). 
The successes of the girls was 
fitting reward for the training 
given them by the school’s sports 
master, Mr. G. Howe. 

Perhaps, in a year or two, the 
girls may be challenging for the 
national trampoline title, held at 
present by Mary Chamberlain, a 
teacher of physical education at 
Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire. 


Roman Rugby 

^ team from Rome will play at 
Twickenham on the first day 
of next season. 

In a three-match tour, the 
Italians will also meet the famous 
Welsh sides, Swansea and Newport. 


A Century for Wisden 

/CRICKETERS the world over know Wisden, the almanack 
^ which records everything worth recording. This year’s 
edition is a special one, for Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanack 
(Sporting Handbooks Ltd.) has reached its century. 


Surrey lo win the 
Amateur Cup 

new name must appear on the 
Amateur Cup this year, for 
neither Sutton nor Wimbledon, 
who meet in the final at Wembley 
on Saturday, has ever won the 
trophy. 

Wimbledon will be making a 
third attempt to win the Amateur 
Challenge Cup, but for Sutton it 
will be the first appearance in the 
final. This match is, in fact, 
almost a local affair, for the two 
clubs are only five miles apart. 

Whatever the result of this 
game, one thing is certain—the 
Cup will go to Surrey! 


John Wisden brought out the 
first almanack in 1864. It con¬ 
tained 112 pages and cost ls.; now 
it has .over,T,130 pages, and costs 
•22s. 6d. And it requires Normally 
Preston (editor) and the ten-man 
staff of the Cricket Reporting 
Agency to produce it! Its fame is 
such that, it is said, next to the 
Bible, Wisden’s Almanack did 
most to raise the morale of British 
prisoners in German camps during 
the Second World War! 

Wisden himself was no mean 
cricketer: in fact, he was regarded 


as the fastest bowler of his peried, 
and’in his 12 years of professional 
cricket, took 2,700 wickets. He 
stood a “mere 5 feet 4 inches, 
weighed’<Jftly seven'stone, and was 
nicknamed 'The Little 'Wonder. 

l^niF^/ESTJNDiE^ 

f r p HE tourists open their full; 
> A. programme this Wednes¬ 
day against the County side at \ 
sWorcester. On Saturday, the/ 
(West Indies team go to Bristol / 
| to meet Gloucestershire. 


Great Britain 
Meet Spain 
in Norwich 

Q-REat Britain will meet Spain in 
a hockey match at Norwich 
on Saturday evening. The game 
should prove a test for those 
players who will probably be in 
the Olympics team in Tokyo next 
year. 

The Great Britain side will be 
captained by Fred Davies of 
North Staffs, one of the eight 
Englishmen, two Irishmen, and a 
Scot chosen to face Spain. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 


HERE /S THE WISDEN TROPHY 



The inscription on 
the plaque reads : 
This trophyj to be 
competed for 
between England and 
West Indies in 1963 
and succeeding Test 
series, was presented 
by Wisden’s to com¬ 
memorate the publi¬ 
cation in 1963 of the 
100th edition of 
Wisden’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack. 





A fine example of photographing a catch. This fisherman has 
./ just landed a chub. ... 


'T' III. time when anglers 
arrived home with a day’s 
catch in their knapsacks has, 
fortunately, gone. After being 
displayed to the family, the fish 
usually wound up in a dustbin! 
Nowadays, true anglers return 
all their fish to the water alive, 
unless, of course, one happens 
to be a record-breaker, when it 
will probably be preserved and 
set up in a glass case. 
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’against a stone) or’your landing 
net; and, to give your picture 
scale, put a reel or bait tin beside 
the fish. L t 

; An even better shot would be of 
you or a friend -actually landing -a 
fish. . You can, of course, put a 
fish in your landing net and hold 
it out as though you have just 
caught it! 

While you are doing all this, 
spare a thought for the fish! 
Remember it cannot be kept out 
of .the water for more than a 


Specially written for CN 
by Harvey Torbett 


minute or so without distress. So, 
once you have completed your 
exposure, wet your hands and 
return the fish to the water, which 


Naturally, all of us like to 
remember a particular fish we 
have caught, and that is why many 
anglers include a camera in their 
gear. If you have studied the 
Photography Column in C N, you 
will know how to handle a 
camera, though there are one or 
two special points about fish 
photography that you should-bear 
in mind. 

Most fish will appear small in 
your viewfinder, so it is best to 
get as close as possible, but you 
should never be tempted to try 
closer than your lens will permit. 
You will do far better to obtain 
a good, clear picture, and have a 
portion of it enlarged. 

To avoid a Hat picture of the 
fish’s white underside, tilt the fish 



FREE FILMS 

Send 6d.—and there’s 
no need to buy another ever 

Send 6 d. stamp for postage and packing, 
and get a top quality, high definition film 
FREE. (State 120, 620, or 127 size.) 
Return your completed film for processing 
and you get P.C. size prints and a 
replacement film with results. 

Send us any film for processing; 
get P.C. size prints and a free 
film with results. Send P.O. 6 /- for 
8 exposures, 8 /- for 12 exposures, 10 /- for 
16 exposures. 

BRITAN'S LARGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 


GRAT1SPOOL LTD 


(DEPT. GP 62/18), GLASGOW, C.T 

CHEMISTRY APPARATUS & CHEMICALS 

List 4d. stamps. Book — ‘The Young 
Chemist’ 9/6 post free. 
MICROSCOPES from £4.16.4— List 4d. 
stamps. 

RADIO & ELECTRONICS — Notes on 
Transistors and Lists — lOd. stamps. 

M. E. SUPPLIES (N), 

8 GRANVILLE STREET, SHEFFIELD 2 


will give rt a chance to grow, per 
haps into a record-breaker. 

NEXT WEEK: .Keeping a 
scrapbook. 


At 6.35 p.m. on Friday, Harvey Torbett 
will be broadcasting in BBC’s .Home 
Service South Eastern Region programme. 
Fishing Reel . He will pass on some useful 
tips for those of you who want to try your 
hand at carp fishing ; when the season 
opens. 


BRAND NEW 

T1MT& 

42 x 6 p - 219 

t «. X 4 ft. X 31 ft.. 72 in. walls 

Strong, water-repellent, pale green 
cloth; includes ropes, pegs and folding 
poles. Packs into bag measuring 
18 in. X 6 in. X 6 in. Complete 
weight only 4| lb. 

Ideal for Hikers, Cyclists, 
or Garden use. 

SUPPLIES LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 

Cash, cheque or P.O. with order, 
satisfaction or ntonev refunded. 

MAGILTOWN TRADING CO., LTD. 
(DEPT. C.N.l) 

20/24 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
MET 7010 Closed on Saturdays 



This 

wonderful 
set 

comprises: 
7 ft., long 
three-piece 
cane rod, 

float line 

■jra float, rod 
9 rests, hook 
with nylon attachment, 
weights, and single hooks. 
Complete in strong linen bag. 

Send NOW 12/- P.O. to: 

Wm. PENN LTD.. (Dept. CWJ 
585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12 
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